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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

The paper, given by the director of a project to 
train teachers for early childhood education programs which integrate 
handicapped and norial children, focustes on the effects of labeling 
on teacher-child interaction. The author recounts her own experi^nae 
with teaching handicapped children and the historical tendency to 
label and segregate various classes of children* She notes the 
problem her project has had in coping with the insecurity of teachers 
vhen confronted with a handicapped child in the regular class. 
Stressed is the need for all teachers to learn to assess each child, 
plan individualized programs, and overcome prejudices concerning 
human differences. (DB) 
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I am sorry that I am unsible to be with you durins; this 
conference whloh I know will contribute a pjreat deal toward .^1 SV'^i^'i^ 
the successful inte^rati-n of children with handicaps into 1? 13^1^;'^'^ 
the m^instram of community life. I have asked Kiss Loretta 
Friedman, my assistant in the project "Careers in Integrated t^t^lh'U 
Ear?y Childhood Programs" to read thSs messa^^e to you In the 
hopo that my personal experiences and work will be of some 
assistance to you In the challenglm; program on which you are 
embarkln/:c, 

Tvrenty-five years ac^o I accepted my first teachinx^ 
position. By choice, I reouested a class of mentally retarded 
children. Some of my professors tried to discourage me from 
this choice, saying that I would be wasting my talents. But I 
dlsa/^reed with them. I was a psychology major and I felt that 
I could learn more about learning, from teachins children who 
were reputed to have difficulty In learning. .1 felt that the 
bright children would learn in spite of me - but the retarded 
would really put my skill as a teacher to the test. 

The first thing I learned from the educable mentally 
retarded vras that the terra Mentally Retarded was? a label that 
told no very little about each Individual child except perhaps 
that their I.Q.s fell between 50 and 75 plus or minus a 
probLblo error of 5 points. The l-ibel EMR did not tell me 
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thi\t Manuel could solvo problojas In construction that vrere beyond 
my comprehension ox- that Ralph could draw boautlful desiA;ns, or 
that HarniarGt's social oonpetencles and sensitivity to othor« 
was to be envied. 

As Special Education pro«rams proliferated in the ypars 
that follovjod, we started to I'Abel more children and we 
segrewated thora from the n-ainstream of childhood « all in our 
sincere effort to hslp then. In California we had created 
approxinatoly 29 different special categories and proceeded to 
focus in on the child '3 disability - his handicap. This emphasis 
on the child's handicap led to stereotyped conceptions of 
children who possessed these handicaps. We called thorn retarded, 
blind, deaf, cerebral palsied, as if their total physiology, 
their total con;nitive and emotional funotionlng could bo describ- 
ed by the label retarded, blind, deaf, and so on. We failed to 
advertise their mny abilities and talents. 

After teaching; retarded children I tau.Tht clar.s«?>of bri^^ht, 
classes of gifted, classes of slow learners and other children so 
labeled. I found that there was no such thing as a horr.o,c.eneous 
class of children no mttsi' what their label or ap-e , Each child, 
regardless of his label is a profile of abilities and disabilities. 
It is ti)ne v;e emphasized abilities rather than disabilities. 
Another truth that I learned, v;as that the basic knowledf.;e we 
possess about hew human boincjs learn applies to all children, 
that there are no marrlc teaohlna; forn^ulas and methods which will 
work for all childron or only for special clilldren. That the 
good teacher - assesses each child's strengths ani v^eaknesses 
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and then selaots tho method or methods which wUl to appropriate 
for that child. Thus, It is encijrabent upon those of us who are 
training teachfsrs to ground proQpQotivs teachors well in a wide 
repertoire of teaohir^ styles and methods. Those who are in 
teachincs should continually add nov7 appi^oaches to their exist ii\<;s 
repertoire so as to be able to reach the individual child. 

In September 19?:' at Californiai State University, Northrid^-c 
I initiated a project to train teachers at tlie preschool level 
to work in nursery schools integrating children with handicaps . 

Our first problenio when we integrated children itith handicap 
such as Downs syndrojne, deafness, blindness and cerebral palsy 
into the existing University nursery school, was teacher uncertaint 
They ackod " What do I do with the retarded Chl.ld? V.'hat do I do 
with the doaf child?" Ky ansvrer v?aG, "What do you do with any 
child who Is new to a class?" "How do you coniTnunicate if you 
are in a foreign country? Try that with thu deaf child." The 
teachers vrero insecure, fearful about their ability to deal with 
a little child who carce to them with a label. Teachers who were 
considered superior and experienced were suddenly unsure of their 
teachins abilities - they felt they lacked the skill and trainir/r 
to handle a child with a handicap. Thus, before we can succeed 
in intefrrating children, vrc will have to overcome this insecurity 
and attitude that only specialized e:?:perts can work with children 
v/ith handicaps. 

We have to develot a new/old breed of tcf^chors - who, like 
the teacher in the little red school house had to assess each 
child and plan individualized programs for the wide spectrum of 
abilities found in a simple classroom. 

The preschool In a woncierful place to bc'^in the integration 
of children. Young children can and do accept differences whetlier 



they are In race, creed or handicap if their teachers, parents, 
and the community ^iiodel such acceptance and eliminate their own 
. fears of differences. We can greatly reduce segre?;'atlon of 
children If we break down the mental barriers we ha/e built up 
conoernln^ differences. Of course, there will be some children 
for whom special classes are needed. Too frequently, when we 
change ou.^ direction in education we throw the baby out with the 
dirty water. Let's not Gliiainate all special nursery classes or 
specialists but let's look at children as individuals and make 
placements accordingly. 

Above all, let's examine our own fears and prejudices 
honestly. For exanple, teachers S'-iy "Won't i-he blind child or 
the deaf child take an inordinate amount of teacher time? Won't 
the other children be ne^jlected?" This can. but should not 
hat)pen,. Each and every child in thr.t classrr orr. needs attention 
and;to provide this, you use» asKlstant teachers, parent aides, 
high school aides, and community volunteers. Let's not forget 
that the children thriinselves can hQ ta\xp;ht to help each other - 
even at tliis very yours- a^^e. For example, the children in our 
proPiraia quLckly imitated the teacher and vrould turn the hard of 
hearing child's face towfird them when they wanted to speak to 
him. They wo jld gu-lo the blind child, by sayin?;. "Listen to 
my voice, Kyle" or"H(jre, touch this. Kyle". 

One FiOthc^r reported that her four year old son, hearing 
that their old sick dog couldn't bark anynoro sugcrested that he 
could te-ioh dor, cone sifcn lannjuace. A volunteer who had been 
tutorii^r:; the deaf child hai taught the other children in the 
clafi'fl sot:io signing. 



In sunimry, In car p-oschool project ws cs^lled our teachers 
Devttlopnentai Teachsvs t^ic«ause vfo wir^t to train yoxxm People 
to arrroclatft and undorst.^r'l the ffljuiUrltles and differences 
in the dcvelop;;:LMit of all chUdren, We want these teachers to 
fonl ccnpfitflnt In provicUn<i: a variety of learning opportunities 
which will .oernit the children to develop and grow aocordini; 
to their own iirlividual profile of abilities. Hopefully, these 
teachers will help ellminat-© tho sc»j:ro/:;«:it irn, and minority 
status of many youn/r children with handlc?.ps nnd return them to 
the mainntreara of childhood. 



